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that the Giijaissias were a landed class during the reign of Mahmud III.
This presupposes that they must have been granted plots of land, evidently
by the Muslim sultans, to wean them of their nefarious habits of plunder
and devastation. Such a measure, if it was actually granted, could not have
been strange because the Maratha rulers, when dealing with the equally
troublesome Bhils, entrusted them with the duties of policing some villages
together with certain other rights in them. Moreover these Bhils, were also
disarmed and had to wear badges of lac (lakhaee lakote) in order to be dis-
tinguished from their lawless companions.1

The Sultan of Gujarat, at least in this instance, went a step further
and inflicted a number of indignites upon his Hindu subjects. The Gii&ssias,
who had been deprived of their lands and homes and had been driven to
the frontiers of the kingdom during the reign of Sultan Mahmud III, could
not certainly have been exempted from the oppressive measures imposed
on all his Hindu subjects. Among these were, first, that no Hindu could
ride on horse-back in the city, secondly, the dress of a Hindu was not
complete without his binding a piece of red cloth round his sleeve, thirdly,
Hindu usages and customs like " the obscene rites of Holi, the evil ceremonies
of the Divali and the worship of idols could not be practised openly/' -

Such a ruthless policy brought about neither the complete annihilation
of the Ginassias, as has been vouched for by the historian Sikandar, nor could
the Sultan Mahmud III even eventually succeed in finally reclaiming for
himself or for his Muslim subjects the lands once occupied by the Girassias.
This can be inferred from the fact that, during the year of the death
of Mahmud III A.D. 1554, the Girassias were, at least according to the testi-
mony of Sikandar himself, not only active as a turbulent people but they
dared to the sacrilege of openly worshipping the murderer of the sultan
Mahmud III, " the vile Burhan " in the form of an image. The GirSssias
would not certainly have gone to the length of such hero-worship, if Burhan
had not been their patron, in those days of their adversity when the Sultan
himself had done his best to stamp out their existence as a political force.
Consequently observes Sikandar, "After the martyrdom of the Sultan the
Gir&ssiaef got hewed out of stone the image of the vile Burhan, the Sultan's
murderer, and setting it up as a guardian deity, began to pay it divine
worship, saying : ' iThis is our saviour who has saved us from destruction
and starvation. For, had the conditions under which we were living last-
ed one year more, hunger and privation would have given our lives to the
winds of destruction."3 Though there is no other evidence to corroborate
this traditional account of the great fidelity of the oppressed Ginassias to
that traitor Burhan, nevertheless, it cannot be denied that the Sultan of
Guzarat failed to destroy as a political entity the rapacious GirSs&ias,

1.   See in this connection my article " The Bhils in Mahiristn* *' in the New
Indian Antiquary, Vol. I, No. 5, 1938,
Z   Sikandar, op. cit*, p. 239.
3,   JM*., p.239.